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From the New York Tribune. 
The Great Volcanic Eruption. 


Hilo, Hawaii, October 18, 1855. 

Did you ever hear of Hawaii? It is a grain of 
dust in the wide Pacific. It is the apex of a 
mountain whose base is covered by those deep wa- 
ters not yet sounded by the mariner’s plummet. 
It is a heap of basaltic rocks, thrown up in fusion 
from immeasurable depths below. It is the top 
of a chimney leading down to the burning bowels 
of the earth. It is one of the safety-valves of our 
planet, through which escape the steam and gases 
which might shatter our mundane abode. It is a 
gem on the bosom of the ocean. It is an oasis in 
a wilderness of waters—an emerald bower which 
charms and enchants the restless pilgrim. It is 
a little landscape in which are combined the beau- 
tiful, the lovely, the charming, the picturesque, 
the romantic, the inimitable, the wild, the grand, 
the lofty, the sublime, the awful, the terrific. 
laughing landscapes, merry rills, dashing cas- 
cades, waving forests, smoking scoria, frowning 
precipices, mural battlements, ‘ cloud-capped 
mountains,” and thundering volcanoes all cluster 
here, and all are encircled by “the deep blue sea,” 
and fringed with snowy foam. Hawaii is a prize 
for which mighty nations have struggled, and over 
which they now watch with jealous mterest. And 
more—it is a field where Christianity and civiliza- 
tion have begun to shed their genial beams—a 
jewel plucked from the hand of Satan to adorn the 
diadem of Immanuel. But to the point. We pro- 
pose to give you a brief sketch of one of the most 


wonderful voleanic eruptions ever witnessed on | rocks, winding among the hills, or heaving them| 


our planet. You are aware that we have a per- 


manent voleano—Kilauea—some thirty miles from | obstructions, grading its own iron way, and moving | 


Hilo. This is a vast pit about ten miles in cir- 





} 


| It is a vast volcanic dome, composed of slag, scoria,|interposes. This forest is so filled and entangled 
| pumice, and other earthy matter, thrown up from | with tropical jungle as to be impenetrable by man 
|the bowels of the earth in an igneous state, and| except on condition of cutting and beating his way 
heaped in wild and jagged masses to its present| step by step, often at the rate of one or two miles 
height. Aud still the process of disgorgement/a day. Wild streams of water from the moun- 
goes on, and still the Plutonic bull rises, and from /tains do, however, tear their way through the 
his lanced heart a gory stream gushes forth. On! woods, bringing with them, in times of freshet, 
| the evening of the llth of August, a point of|trecs, shrubs, vines, leaves, rubbish, and earth, 
jlight was seen on the mountain, which, in a short| leaving a channel of hard, basaltic rocks. Such a 
time, rose and spread and flooded those high alti-| channel is, in a dry time, the best track through 
tudes with a glowing radiance. An immense valve|the forest. On the 2d inst., a McCully (of 
|had opened, out of which rushed floods of igneous} Yale), with myself and four natives, started for 
\fusion, and poured down the mountain sides in|the scene and the source of the present eruption. 
dazzling brightness. Down, down the fiery eur-| Taking the channel of a stream which enters Hilo 
|rent rolled—diving into caves, rending their min-| Bay, as our path, we advanced with much toil 
eral roofs—exploding vast boulders—melting the| through the dense jungle along its banks, and 
| rocks—startling the wild bull, the rough goat, and | rested at night at the roots of an ancient tree— 
|the mountain bird with its awful detonations—) having made about twelve miles. The next day 
lighting up the heavens with a lurid glare, and| we made about twelve miles more, for the most 
|sending off its gyrating and convolving clouds of} part in the rocky bed of the stream, the water be- 
black, dun, white, blue, purple, and scarlet, on the|ing low. Volcanic smoke filled the forest, and 
wings of every wind. Steam, smoke, and deadly! charred leaves came floating on the breeze and 
| gases filled the atmosphere, and the sight “ was) falling into the wild channel we were threading. 
| like devouring fire on the top of the mount.” For} At night, when the shades gathered over these 
|sixty-eight days this fearful furnace has been in| deep solitudes, unbroken save by the bellowing of 
| full blast, and still the fountain is not exhausted.| the mountain bull, the barking of the wild dog, 
'The main stream, including all its windings, we| the grunt of the forest boar, the wing and the 
(estimate at sixty miles long, with an average|note of the restless bird, the chirping of the 
| breadth of three miles. Lateral streams shoot off| insect, the falling of a time-worn tree, the gurgling 
iat all angles from the main trunk, and sometimes! of the rill, and the wild roar of the cataract, we 
|the great stream separates into several chaunels,| made our little bed of ferns under the trunk of a 
\which again unite, thus forming many islands! prostrate tree, and here, for the first time, we found 
|down the side and at the base of the mountain.| that the molten stream had passed us in the jungle 
‘The depth may vary from 3 to 300 feet. On the! on our left, and was now many miles below us on 
| plains at the base of the mountain it spreads and|its way to Hilo. But we would not retreat, and 
|forms lakes and seas of five, six, or eight miles in| as the jungle was nearly impenetrable in the diree- 
breadth. The superficial area now covered with| tion of the stream, we pursued our upward way in 
the smouldering masses may be 115,200 acres.| the bed of the river till half past one P. M. on the 
\Its cubic measurement we will not attempt,|third day, when we found ourselves out of the 
jnor will we weigh its ponderous masses. The| forest, and on the high plateau at the base of the 
| great fire-pump still works with awful force at its} mountain. I cannot stop to describe the beauti- 
high fountain, and the molten river rushes madly | ful, the romantic, the wild, the wonderful, in the 
‘down toward Hilo. Its terminus is in a dense} banks, the narrows, the widenings, the rocks, the 
forest in the rear, and here, at the distance of| rapids, the cascades, the basins, the caves, and 

natural bridges of this solitary stream. Nor can I 


‘some ten miles, it is gnawing down ancient trees, | 
joanne all vegetable life, filling ravines, eating| speak of the velvet mosses, the modest ercepers, 











up the soil, drinking the streams, blasting the 
|from their bases, leveling ridges, overcoming all 


le . 
jin sullen progress upon us. Our atmosphere is 


the rich festoons, the sweet wild flowers, the gigan- 
tic ferns, the ancient forests, and all the tropical 
glories which are mirrored in its limpid waters. 
We needed an artist and a naturalist to fix the 
glowing panorama, to paint the flora and catch 


cuit, and varying in depth from 600 to 1200 feet.|loaded with dingy smoke and mineral gases,|the fauna of these romantic solitudes. When 
Within this cau.dron the fires are always burning, | through which the sun’s rays struggle with a yel-| we emerged from the upper skirts of the woods, 
sometimes sluggishly, then again with fearful ve-|low and sickly light, and all nature seems shrouded|a dense fog obstructed’ our view of all distant 
hemence, while the ebon floor of the crater is raised | as in funeral drapery. Never was Hilo so hushed, | objects, so that we could not see the summit- 
hundreds of feet by upheaving forces and succes-| so inquiring, so thoughtful. Many keep vigils the| fires, nor trace the molten stream down the slope 


sive overflowings, and again depressed by latcral|livelong night, and during the day plan modes of| of the mountain. 


We encamped early in a vast 
and subterranean disgorgements. For several 


conveyance and places of deposit for the little|cave; but during the night the stars came out, 
months past this crater has been intensely active. |earthly substance they have collected. And still and the volcanic fires played brilliantly from their 
You may have read the published account of our 'the fiery ruin lingers in the woods, and still we! high source, down the mountain sides, over the 
grand eruptions of 1840, 43, and ’52, beside se-|hope and pray that the breath which kindled will| scorified plains, and far down in the forest toward 
veral minor ones. All these were wonders of a| extinguish it—that a high behest from the Hternal| Hilo. 

startling kind. But an eruption is now in pro-| Throne will say, ‘ZHitherto—and no further.” | Early in the morning (Friday, the 5th) we left 
gress which eclipses all these. Its seat is near the|In an air-line the seat of eruption is about forty-|our cavern, and at half past seven A. M. were on 
summit of Mauua Loa (Long Mountain) 12,000 | five miles from Hilo, but so tortuous is the route, | that black and smouldering stream for which we 
feet above sea-level. Kilauea is only 4000 feet | that one has to travel sixty-five or seventy miles| had been searching for more than three days. 
high, and is 35 miles from the present eruption.|to reach it. Between the port of Hilo and the| Almost as far as the eye could reach these regions 
The altitude of Mauna Loa is nearly 14,000 feet.| mountain a dense forest some thirty miles wide| had been flooded with seas of fusion—now, for the 








most part, hardened, but still smoking and crack- 


THE FRIEND. 


cones were clogged with hot masses of cinders, | 


SS 


Should the stream continue to flow for a few 


ling with heat and escaping gases. |pumice and ashes, with cracks, crevices, Xc., for | days more, I propose to make a second explora. 
We passed several miles up the left verge ofthe escaping smoke. The fusion had long since | tion—not as the first, to the high terminal foun. 
the stream, and finding a uarrow, well-solidified | found vent in a lateral, subterranean duct, several | tain, but to the terminus, or end of the stream, as 
place, we crossed over to the right verge—our | hundred feet below the rim of the crater, and in|/it eats its sullen way in the jungle, revealed onl 
passage occupying an hour and a quarter. We this covered way it flows off until it makes its ap-| by its clouds of smoke by day aud its baleful fires 
now ascended rapidly along the right bank of the | pearance, as described, some two miles down the|by night. This can be done only by cutting 
stream, sometimes upon it, and aguin skirting it, | side of the mountain. through the entangled forest, step by step, until 
according to the facility of travelling or the direct-| After a satisfactory survey of the terminal |we meet the fiery dragon in his own hidden path. 
ness of its course. The stream is very tortuous, crater, and of the vast floods of ignition on the} way. Many a time have I thus approached an 
making ample detours and sudden zigzags, so that | summit of the mountain, we descended a few miles incandescent stream and dipped up its glowing 
we saved much by cutting off bends or following |down the eastern slope, and took our lodgings | fusion. 
the bases of the triangles described in its course. among the rocks, without wood, and with only a| The foregoing is a glance at the facts connected 
All this day we came to no open fire. The first | few spoonsful of water. Unwittingly we passed | with our present eruption, and our rapid tour to 


overflowings had stiffened and soldified in contact |the last watering place early on Friday morning, |the mountain. Taking into account the duration 
with the atmosphere, forming a broad ebon pall. |and, having only a quart in our canteen, this was 


\of the flow, the length and breadth of the stream, 


Under this self-made counterpane the continu- 


our whole allowance till 9 A. M. on Monday. We 


ous stream had formed a vast duct; and in anes reduced to a single spoonful each (six of us), 
subterranean pyroduct it now flows like oil, at|and this only at our meals. In this high and 
the depth of trom twenty to one hundred feet, | rocky nest we spent the Sabbath, having a full | 
unexposed to the stiffening action of the air. | view of the fires from the high furnace above to 
At night we slept on the higher regions of the the terminus of the stream, as it ate its way, like 
mountain, beyond the line of vegetation, with the |a fiery serpent, through the forest and jungle far 
slag for our pillow, the heavens for our canopy, | below. On Monday we decamped early, and laid our | 


the stars for our watch-fires, and Israel’s Shep-|course for old Kilauea. At noon we were befog- 
herd for our guardian. We were astir early | ged, lost our way, and encamped at 1 p.m. On 
on Saturday morning, climbing over indescri-|‘Tuesday we found our track and reached Kilauea. 
bable hills, cones, ridges, and masses of hot|Qn Wednesday we explored, took measurements, | 
aud smoking debris aud scoria, scattered wild | collected specimens, &c., and on Thursday reached 
and wide over those Plutonic regions. We soon | home, having been absent ten days. 
came to a line of jagged cones, with open ori-| Oct. 23.—It is now seventy-three days since 
fices of from twenty to one hundred fect in| the great mountain eruption commenced, an still 
diameter, standing over the molten river, and|its vigour is not abated. Had we found the in- 
furnishing vents for its steam and gases. | candescent stream flowing into the sea on our re- 
We approached the vents with awe, and, look-|turn from the mount, we had not been disappoint- 
ing down their fiery throats, we heard the infernal |ed. Nothing but the great distance, the tortuous 
surgings, and saw the mad rushings of the great | 





and the amount of igneous matter disgorged—to 
say nothing of its present approach to our town— 
it is the greatest eruption | have witnessed during 
my twenty years’ residence at Hilo. 
—_2—___ 
From Old Humphrey's Portfolio, 
Old Humphrey at Hastings. 


Bear with an old man’s prattle, for his heart 
Beats lovingly for thee and all mankind. 


‘Stands Hastings where it did ?” said I, trying 
to be cheerful, as I hobbled along with difficulty, 
supported by two porters from the railway to the 
vehicle engaged to carry me to my place of desti- 
nation; but no, it would not do. 1 was too much 
subdued and exhausted by my transit from “the 
| mart of all the earth,” to be cheerful. I had been 
\carricd, on account of extreme weakness, from my 
cab at the London Bridge station to the carriage 


molten stream, fused to a white heat. The angle 
of descent is from 3° to 25°, and we judged 
the velocity to be forty miles an hour. The 
maddening stream seemed to be hurrying on, 
as if on swift commission from the Eternal to 
execute a work of wrath and desolation in the 
realms below. Upward and onward we went— 
climbing ridge after ridge, parched with thirst, 
panting in a rare atmosphere, blinded by smoke, 
almost scathed by heat and excoriated by sulphurous 
gases. All the rest of the way we saw frequent open- 
ings to the fiery canal, upon whose arched ceiling 
we walked for miles, with the fearful stream rush- 
ing madly beneath our feet. At 1p. M. we found 
ourselves at the terminal crater, and standing 
on its craggy and smoking crest. This was the 


course of the stream, and the many obstructions | that was to bear me onward ; and some feared that 
in the route, could have prevented it from reach-|I should sink by the way, aud never reach Hast. 
ing the sea in one week. Down the side of the|ings. It pleased the Father of mercies that it 
mountain proper, say twenty-five miles, it flows | should be otherwise. 

with terrible swiftness. At the base of the mount | But, if not cheerful, I was at least grateful, for 
it flows over a plain of scoriform matter, cooled|I was not unmindful that in all my preceding 


when agitated like the ocean in a tempest, and 
| Presenting a foaming surface of hills, valleys, 
|cones, pits, ridges, gorges, caverns, &c., of some 
ten miles broad. Here the molten stream strug- 
igles, expanding, contracting, dividing, struggling 
to overcome obstructions, filling up vast basins, 
&e., and thus pushing sluggishly on to its third 
stage. This is that broad and dense forest already 
spoken of, extending from the plaius at the base 


of the mountain, to within a few miles of the! 


shores of Hilo. Here the fiery stream has found 


high fountain of eruption—the great chimney | its greatest obstructions. 
whose throat goes down immeasurable depths} Through this forest the slope is very gradual— 
into those fearful realms where man’s eye never |say 3°; while, in addition to hills, ridges, gorges, 


penetrated, and where he cannot look and live. | basins, ete., it meets hundreds of enormous trees, 
Kor nearly five days we had struggled to gain /and dives into swamps of mud, pools of water, and 


this point; und now we were here—specks, atoms 
in creation — obscured by smoke, startled by 
infernal hissings, confounded, stunned, amid these 
wild wonders, these awful displays of power 
which had scattered such a tempest of fiery 
hail, and raised such a raging sea of molten 
rocks on these everlasting hills. ‘The grandeur, 
the sublimity, the terror of the scene were un- 
utterable. A vast chasm had opened horizon- 
tally on the top cf the mountain, and along this 
yawning fissure stood a series of elongated, jagged, 
and burning cones, about one hundred feet high, 
1eut through their larger diameter, and throwing 
up deuse columns of blue and white smoke, which 
covercd the mountain’s summit, rolled in ficecy 
musses down its sides, and spread out like the 
wings of chaos over unmeasured regions. Still no 
fire could be scen in this fountaic-crater. We 
could feel it everywhere, and we could see and 
hear its escaping gascs; but the throats of the 


also, it finds a deep soil, which it must convert 
|into ashes and igncous matter. Often, therefore, 


|it does not progress an eighth of a mile a day in 


wet jungles, which act asa prompt damper. Here, | 


| visits to this delightful locality, the sea and land 


breezes had gathered round me with healing on 
‘their wings, and I was sanguine enough to hope 
and trust that I should again be benefited with a 
like result. I Jooked around with a thankful heart 
ito the great Giver of all good; and with kindly 
feclings for my fellow passengers, as well as for 
| the porters bustling about me, and the driver and 
his horse waiting for my accommodation. As I 
moved onward in an epen carriage, the fresh, 
igentle breeze much revived me, and familiar ob- 
jects presented themselves. Two of the three 
wind-mills, near the West Hill, were at work ; the 
old castle, in ruin, reminded me, that, like my 
lown, the best of its days were passed. The sea 
|was rolling along its sparkling billows, as it was 
wont to do thousands of years ago; bathing ma- 
chines stood on the shore, their wheels partly in 
and partly out of the water. The Marine Parade 
was peopled with visitors ; the great dial, hanging 





\the woods, and thus our town has been more than 
once saved from devouring fire. In 1852 an 
|igneous river approached with ten miles of us. 
|That caused much solicitude, but this more, as the 
amount disgorged is greater, and the stream heads 
}more directly for our town and harbour. Que 
week brought the fearful stream from the moun- 


over High street, pointed to a quarter-past five; 
the magnolia, for such I take it to be, covering 
the front of the house of Karl Waldegrave, was 
adorned with magnificent flowers. All things ap- 
peared as I had before seen them, only that the 
old man, the knitter of night-caps, who for 80 





jtain summit into the woods, or half way to the 
‘shore. In this forest it has been incessantly at 
\work for sixty-six days, and yet the petrifying 
|head of this Medusa docs not emerge from the 
lower skirts of the jungle. We therefore begin to 
|feel that the threatened ruin may be averted, and 
that the igneous current may spend its foree in 
the forest, and thus open a future highway to the 
mountains, 





jyards, and perhaps two hundred. 


many years had occupied a corner of the entrance 
of the London road, was no longer an inhabitant 
of the world. 

For the first few days of my sojourn at Hast 
ings, I could not go from one room to another, 
even with help, without difficulty ; but now, with 
a stick and a friendly arm, I ean walk a hundred 
This is to me 
a source of great enjoyment and thankfulness, and 
it has suggested a thought to me, that would af 
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ford me much satisfaction, if it could be rendered 
practical ; and I see no good reason why it should 
not. 

What is the use of our feeling, grateful, unless | 
we embody our emotions in useful or benevolent 


action? Deeds of love to man are the very soul 
of thanksgiving to God. When Simon Peter de- 
clared that he loved the Saviour, the Jatter re- 
quired some proof of his assertion: “ Feed my 
sheep ;” and ** Feed my lambs.” 

The number of visitors to Hastings is great, and 
it is not unreasonable thence to conclude that the 
greater part of them must derive health or plea- 
sure from their temporary residence. For this 
they are or ought to be grateful; why not, then, 
make manifest their gratitude by some act of kind- 
ness to a place that has so largely contributed to 
their benefit? Some opulent visitors have the 
means of doing good on a large scale, while most 
of us can do it only on a small one. It is not, 
however, the amount, but the motive of the giver, 
that ennobles the gift. Hastings has charities 
whose funds are low; schools that require sup- 
port; poor fishermen, who, from shipwreck, want 
of success, and other causes, suffer much; and 


sick and poor people standing in need of assist-| 


ance. Now, if every grateful visitor, in a spirit 
of thankfulness, would do ever so little in the 
way of philanthropy, the aggregate would be very 
considerable. Were a moiety only of those in the 
long lists of visitors, that appear in the newspa- 
pers to act upon this suggestion, what a desirable 


accession it would prove to the cause of humanity, | 


and what a noble number of good Samaritans 
might thereby pour oil and wine into the wounds 
of the afflicted ! 

It is said, that on the overland passage across 
the desert to India, there is a tree covered with 
fragments of dress, and other articles, hung there 
by pilgrims and travellers, to show their gratitude 
for the protection and safety vouchsafed them ; 
and in Roman Catholic countries it is a common 
thing for such as profess to have been cured by 
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| knowing suitable objects for your sympathy, in- = a heavier coating may be necessary. After 
fluential and well known benevolent persons would | the harness is dry—which will be in from two 
most, if not all of them, doubtless, willingly and | hours to a half or whole day, depending upon the 
faithfully assist in the dispo-al of your bounty. | weather and previous coudition of the leather— 
While we offer to God thanksgiving for our| wash thoroughly with soap suds. In making the 
abundant harvest, and pray that the sword may|suds use good castile soap and cold rain water. 
be scabbarded, and the pestilence stayed, let us be| Warm water should never be used on harness lea- 
neither unmiudful of our own particular blessings, |ther. Apply the suds with a sponge. Rub off 
nor ungrateful for them. In penning this paper, | With buckskin. This will give your harness a nice 
I have three objects in view. First, kindly to re-| glossy surface, and the Jeather will retain a good 
prove a spirit of repining in which too many in-| colour and continue pliable for months. If it be- 
dulge; next to call out thankfulness in the heart, |comes soiled with mud or sweat, an application of 
and lastly, to move the hand to gentle deeds of | soap and water, as above directed, (without oiling) 
charity. will be sufficient to give it a bright appearance. 
Having just forged a fable in my mental smithy, | Two applications of this oil and black mixture 
on the subject of discontent, I will with it close | year (or once every six months,) will be suffi- 
my present remarks. cient to keep the harness as ordinarily used, in good 
A well shaped horse-shoe, as it hung against/order. It may be necessary for livery men, and 
the wall in a blacksmith’s shop, bitterly complain- | others who use harness constantly, to apply the oil 
ed of the ill-usage to which it had been subjected. |oftener—but, in most cases, two oilings a year, 
‘No one,” said the shoe in a whining tone, “ has and washing with suds when soiled will keepa 
endured the fiery trials through which I have|harness in good trim for sight andservice. This 
passed, without any respite being allowed me. | process will pay a large dividend in extra service 
The hard-hearted sledge hammer and anvil were |and durability, to say nothing of improved appear- 
my enemies, and between the two I was cruelly |auce. — Baker assures us that the same, or a 
treated, and found no pity. I was beaten by them | Very similar application, is just the thing for car- 
unmercifully, and the blows I received at their riage tops which are made of top leather. The 
hands, would have killed an ox; as I said before | only difference in treatment is, that less oil should 
no one has endured the fiery trials through which | be used, or rather a lighter coating applied ; and 
I have passed.” it should be washed off before drying in, top lea- 
“Hold your foolish tongue,” said a plow-share, ither being thin and much more penetrable than 
which had been sent to be repaired, “unless you | harness. Of course, this mixture would not an- 
can talk more wisely. Both you and I have been |Swer for enamelled leather, of which some carriage 
| greatly benefited by the ordeal through which we | tops are constructed.— Exchange Paper. 
have passed, and are valued highly by those who 
once might have despised us. Once we were use- a eons 
‘less pieces of iron; but now you are a useful Diversity of Inspiration. 
horse-shoe, and I am a respectable plow-share.”’ Whoever, says Dr. Cumming, was the evange- 
Thus seasonably admonished, the horse-shoe be- | list, the Spirit was the teacher; whatever was the 
eame silent, and was never afterwards heard to form or the size of the trumpet, it was the breath 
complain. of God that sounded through it. All the peculi- 
We seldom commit a greater error than that of |arities of Matthew, of Mark, of Luke, of John, of 
repining at our trials and afflictions, for our hea- | Peter, and of Paul, are retained, and may be traced 

















Selected. 





miracles to leave behind them their crutches or| venly Father often renders these the medium of|2nd contrasted in reading their works, and yet 
other manifestations of past infirmity, by way of | his greatest mercies. “No chastening for the | they all spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
thankfulness. Let us not, then, be outdone by | present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; ne-|Ghost. Some have said, that if the Bible had 
Mahomedans and fanatics; but as Christian peo-| yertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit been written asa beautiful essay, it would have 
ple, show our thankfulness in a christian man-| of righteousness unto them, which are exercised been far more satisfactory to the minds of the edu- 
ner. 'thereby.” The complaining horse-shoe, though cated, and no less instructive to the unenlightened. 

In one of my walks in the Hackney Fields,!a fiction in the fable, is a fact when applied to| I think not. It would have been a dull book, and 
London, before my illness, I found a poor beetle mankind ; for multitudes of repiners have become la dry book ; it would have made a fur feebler im- 
in my pathway, ou his back, vainly struggling and | damb, when experience bas proved the value of | pression upon the hearts of the bulk of mankind. 
striving to recover his feet. ‘ Friend Sable-coat,” | their bitterest trials. Fear the Lord, love him, | But by using men of every cast and turn of mind 
said I, playfully, * the proverb has it, that ‘a friend | and trust him, and then— and thought, and pouring through these as chan- 
in need is a triend indeed,’ and I have arrived 'nels, the truth of God—by not destroying John, 
just in time, it seems, to verify the adage ; but as |but inspiring him; by not extinguishing Peter, 
thou art really down, there will be no harm in my /but speaking through him—we have God’s truth 
profiting by thy fall: so taking out my glass, | ‘in all the various idiosyncrasies of men—in all the 
attentively examined his curious formation ; after |formulas of human speech; the same in nature, 
which I gently laid across him a blade of grass,| JIow to Keep IHarness.—Observing the good jand distinguished by manifestations only ; so that 
which enabled him once more to get on his legs, | condition and fine appearance of the harness of | there is no peculiarity of taste, or temperament, 
and hide himself in a hole in the ground. Whe-|— Baker, proprietor of the most extensive livery | or talent, or character that will not fiud something 
ther he thanked me, or not, I cannot say, not| establishment in Rochester, New York, we request-|in the [Holy Scriptures,] suited to it, and cal- 
kuowing the way in which such creatures express |ed him to impart to us, for publication, the mode culated to instruct the soul of him that reads 
their thanks; but I felt quite certain, whether I|by which so desirable an object was achieved. In|it. Let us bless God for the Bible, then as it is. 
had increased his happiness or not, 1 had added | compliance therewith, he stated the course adopted | Be assured, that the more you study it, the more 
some little to my own. as the best and most economical, after twenty years | you will love it; and they that know that book 

Now, in Hastings, there are human beetles on| experience in a business which required consider- | best will have the deepest and most indelible im- 
their backs, or in other words, cases of distress} able attention to tackling apparatus. His process | pression that God is its author, and truth is its mat- 
which need assistance. Gentle reader, let me be-| of oiling and washing harness is substantially as | ter, and eternal joy its issue. 


If properly improved, thy grief, and pains, 
And heaviest losses, all will turn to gains; 
Hope, peace and joy from trouble will arise, 
To bless thee, and prepare thee for the skies. 


——— 


seech you to act upon my suggestion. I wish nei- 
ther to apportion the stream of your benevolence, 
nor to direct the express channel through which 
It should flow, but only to urge you to do some- 
thing, be it much or little, of a useful or charita- 


ble character; not ostentatiously, but modestly ;|before mixing. With a sponge apply a light coat 
and if your name remain unknown, so much the/of the mixture—only what the leather will readily 


better; should you be ata loss how to proceed, not 


‘until the oil is well coloured or quite black. In 


cqmemanniigilinitinesitie 

A Pointed Reply.—One of the most pointed 
and remarkable replies on record, is that given by 
a Protestant gentleman, to sume one who had re- 
peated in his bearing the hackneyed sarcasm, that 
between the churches of England and Rome there 
was but a wall of paper. ‘True,’ said he, “ but 
the whole Bible is printed on it.” 


follows :—Take neats foot oil and ivory or patent 
black—the latter well pulverized, or to be made so 
before using. Mix thoroughly, adding the black 


cool weather the oil should be warmed somewhat 





absorb, unless the harness is very dry, in which 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
CALEB PUSEY. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
George Keith, in 1702 and 1703, was very 
troublesome in some places in America, amongst 
Friends, cuming to their meeting-houses, and un- 


dertaking tospeak and act with authority, as though | 


he had Queen Anne’s permission or direction to, 
impose himself when and where he pleased. These 
actions and his writings against the Truth caused 
Caleb Pusey again to take up his pen, and in the 
year 1703 he came forth with “ Proteus Kcclesias- 
ticus, or George Keith varied in fundamentals, 
acknowledged by himself to be such, and proved 
an apostate, from his own definition ; arguments, 
and reasons, contrary to his often repeated false 
pretensions, whereby he hath laboured to deceive 
the people, telling them he is not varied from any 
fundamental principle, nor any principle of the 
Christian faith, ever since he first came among the 
Quakers. With remarks on Daniel Leed’s abusive 
almanac for the year 1703, by way of postscript. 
‘‘Thou which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself.” “ A double-minded man is unstable in 


all his ways!” 


We cannot undertake to give a synopsis of this| 


book, which undertakes to set George Keith right 
in many points of fact, as well as to prove him 
wrong aud very changeable in various important 
doctrines. 


of the doctrinal absurdities of George, who speaks 
of the righteous as having two burying-places, one 
outward and the other mystical, and that the mys- 


tic burying-place was “ mysteriously figured by | 


the burying place that Abraham purchased, where 
none but those who have 400 virtues, shall be 


buried ;” he adds, ‘ This is the man, that would | 
be accounted the great corrector of errors in other | 


men; but as for himself, he is, strange confidence, 
always sound in fundamentals. 
rendum! This is the man on whom Doctor Bray, 
in his printed letter, prodigally squanders this 
epithet, viz., ‘The excellent Mr. Keith.’ Telling 
the world how the field is sown here in Pennsyl- 
vania, &e., by him. 
crop must needs be expected from such confused 
miscellaneous seed, since where the wind is sown, 
the whirlwind only is reaped. The increase or 
crop of this seed, may probably well deserve thrash- 
ing; but it is scarce worthy of grinding.” 

The palpable contradictions proven on George, 
in respect to doctrine, and his frequent pervertion 
of fact, as well as assertion of falsehood, stung 
him to the quick. He was afraid to let it pass 
unanswered, and he accordingly came forth with a 


We will give but one quotation. In} 
page 24 of this book, after having set forth some | 


Monstrum, hor-| 


But O! what a miserable | 


good reason to believe, not only the reproofs of 
| conscience, but the contempt of his fellow-citizens 
for the part he had acted towards his old friends, 
the Quakers. Caleb Pusey, in 1705, answered an 
jattack of that fiercely futile apostate from Qua- 
kerism, Francis Bugg, and, in 1706, once more 
came before the public, in reply to a fresh attack 
of Daniel Leeds. For several years he regularly 
repelled the false assertions made by Daniel, in 
his almanac. About the year 1705, * Talbot,” a 
clergyman of the Church of England, gave notice 
of a meeting he intended to hold with the Qua- 
kers, to prove the charges made by Bugg, against 
‘them. The challenge was quickly answered in a 
half sheet, entitled “‘ False News from Gath.” Of 
this Caleb Pusey is understood to have been the 
author. After 1706, we find no traces of Caleb 
as a controversialist. He, however, was not idle: 
beside looking after his mill, attending to his civil 
duties, and many appointments in religious Soci- 
ety, he found time to record many facts relative to 
the early settlement of Pennsylvania, and his notes 
proved of essential service to Robert Proud, when 
he was preparing his History of Pennsylvania. 

Caleb Pusey was often appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting, to prepare epistles, and indeed he was 
‘employed in most of the important services of 
Society. At what time he was appointed an elder, 
we do not know, but he attended the Yearly Meet- 
|ing of Ministers in 1716, that being the first time 
| that any elders sat in that body. He was a cham- 
pion of civil and religious rights, an advocate for 
the abolition of slavery, and a firm friend of the 
Indians. 

Of his character his memorial says, “ He was a 
worthy elder in the church, being endowed witha 
good natural capacity, sound in judgment, and 
zealous in maintaining the cause of Truth against 
contrary and contending spirits. His constancy 
in atteuding meetings for worship and discipline, 
was remarkable and worthy of imitation. Much 
might be said of his zeal and integrity for truth, 
|which he retained to the last; but, for brevity’s 
sake, let it suffice, that he was a just man, there- 
| fore let him be had in remembrance.”’ 
| A few years before his death, he gave up his 
mill, and removed to Marlborough, where his son- 
| in-law, that honest old minister of the gospel, John 
| Smith, resided. Here, honoured and beloved, he 
spent the remainder of his days, except when ab- 
sent in the attendance of his religious meetings. 

His diligence in the fulfilment of his various du- 
ties continued unabated. 
| In the Twelfth month, 1726, he was taken ill, 
and for six days his distemper was heavy upon 
‘him. He, however, was preserved sensible to the | 
last. During the progress of the disease, in the | 
sensible evidence afforded him that the work of 
his day had, through the mercy of the Lord Jesus | 





| 





Selected, 
BARON VON CANITZ’S HYMN. 

Come, my soul, thou must be waking— 
Now is breakiag 

O’er the earth another day. 
Come to Him who made this splendour, 
See thou render 

All thy feeble powers can pay. 


From the stars thy course be learning; 
Dimly burning 

’Neath the sun their light grows pale ; 
So let all that sense delighted 
While benighted 

From God’s presence fade and fail. 


Lo! how all of breath partaking, 
Gladly waking, 

Hail the sun’s enlivening light! 
Plants whose life mere sap doth nourish, 
Rise and flourish, 

When He breaks the shades of night. 


Thou too hail the light returning— 
Ready burning 

Be the incense of thy powers ;— 
For the night is safely ended ; 
God hath tended 

With his care thy helpless hours. 


Pray that he may prosper ever 
Each endeavour 

When thine aim is good and true ; 
But that He may ever thwart thee, 
And convert thee, 

When thou evil wouldst pursue. 


Think that He thy ways beboldeth— 
He unfoldeth 

Every fault that lurks within ; 
Every stain of shame gloss’d over 
Can discover, 

And discern each deed of sin. 


Fetter’d to the fleeting hours, 
All our powers, 

Vain and brief, are borne away; 
Time, my soul, thy ship is steering, 
Onward veering, 

To the gulf of death a prey. 


May’st thon then on life’s last morrow, 
Free from sorrow, 

Pass away in slumber sweet ; 
And released from death’s dark sadness, 
Rise in gladness, 

That far brighter Sun to greet. 


Only God’s free gifts abuse not, 
His light refase not, 

But still his Spirit’s voice obey ; 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathing, 
Splendour breathing, 

Fairer than the fairest day. 


If aught of care this morn oppress thee, 
To Him address thee, 

Who, like the sun, is good to all; 
He gilds the mountain tops, the while 
His gracious smile 

Will on the humblest valley fall. 


Round the gifts his bounty show’rs, 
Walls and tow’rs 


pretended reply, entitled “The spirit of railing! Christ, been accepted, and that nothing remained | 
Shimei and of Baal’s four hundred lying prophets | for him to do; he signified to his sorrowing family, | 
entered into Caleb Pusey and his Quaker brethren |that it was “a brave thing, to be prepared for 
in Pennsylvania, who approve him.” This book|death.’’ The morning before he died, his son-in- 
contains much personal abuse, many reiterated |law John Smith, inquired of him, how he was. | 
perversions of fact, and a studied avoidance of the| His answer was, that ‘the time was near come ns 
arguments in the “ Proteus,’ which he could not that he must leave the world.” John then said, American Wool.—The statement has been pro- 
answer. \‘* Father, I hope that is no surprise to thee.” He| mulgated farand wide that American wool is unfit 
Caleb Pusey was soon in print again, with | answered, “No, no.” After this he spoke little, | to givethat beautiful finish required for broadcloth 
“George Keith, once more, brought to the test,|that could be understood, only the expression of | of the best quality. It has been stated that our 
and proved a prevaricator.” In this, Caleb not|a living desire, well becoming a father in Truth, | wools were longer in the staple than the foreign 
only uses convincing arguments to show that! whose labours of love for the church were about kinds, and were excellent for making strong warps, 
George was in error, but he introduces the testi-| closing, ‘ That Friends might keep their meetings | but did not possess the necessary felting property re- 
mony of credible witnesses to prove that he had/|in uprightness.” quisite for fine cloth, and for this reason a little 
been guilty of open falsehood, and perversion of| His decease took place on the 25th day of the! foreign wool was necessary. H. C. Merriam, in 
truth. This book, as far as I have been able to| Twelfth month, 1726, he being in the seventy-|the last number of the Country Gentleman, scat- 
discover, closed the public controversy between |sixth year of his age. The interment took place|ters all such assertions to the winds, and proves 
them. George soon returned to England, where|in Friends’ burial-ground at London Grove. conclusively that American wool surpasses all for- 


he sank into obscurity, and experienced, there is | eign wools for its felting properties, and for making 


Girt with flames thy God shall rear ; 
Angel legions to defend thee 
Shall attend thee, 
Hosts whom Satan’s self shall fear. 
Arnold's Christian Life. 





(To be continued.) 
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beautiful broadcloth, light or heavy. He states|only remaining. ‘‘ Whatever,” adds M. Peltier, | were there found. 





2 I say frogs, for from the green 
that American grown wool an | fine wool from Sax- | ‘‘may be the difficulty in explaining the transport| colour of the back, the whiteness of the under sur- 


ony have been tested, and the palm awarded to the | of these reptiles, I do not the less insist on the fact, | face, and the length of the hind quarters, it was 
former. The finest Saxony wool obtained from | which from the surprise it caused me has left a| easy to recognise them.” 
Hungary contaived only 2,400 serrations to the | profound impression on my memory.” ‘The cele-| We might here multiply similar statements ; but 
inch,while wool obtained from samples of Ameri-| brated M. Arago remarked that the author of this| we will now turn to Roésel, a learned naturalist, 
can flocks contained 2,552 serrations to the inch. | communication was too well known by hisscientific | whose personal observations on the subject in ques- 
scninensilipllaianeties labours for it to be supposed that he had carelessly | tion are worth attention. After commenting on 
From “The Leisure Hour.” | observed the circumstances of the fact which he|the asserted “ frog aud toad-showers,” he says: 
Showers of Frogs and Toads. | narrates. “* Now it happened to myself that, whilst taking 
The sudden appearance of myriads of young} At the same meeting, M. Dumeéril produced a/a walk in the country, a sudden storm came on, 
frogs or toads, immediately after violent storms of | communication of a similar nature froma lady of| aud I hastened to a wood close by, to seek shelter 
rain, in places where none were previously observ-| high attainments, and one of a family of great} under a beech. I felt something which fell upon 
ed, has from the earliest times attracted attention, | scientificeminence. ‘I was driving with my hus-| my head, and at the same time [ perceived that 
and led to various speculations. Some have sup-| band,” she remarked, “in the park of the Chateau the earth all around me was covered with little frogs. 
posed, and the belief is still largely entertained, | d’Orgnois, near Senlis, which we inhabited. It|I thought for the instant that these animals had 
that they descend in a shower from the sky; and | was then about midday, when the thunder growled | fallen with the rain. In order to assure myself of 
this theory has gained the more acceptance because \deeply, and all on a sudden the day was obscured | the truth, 1 examined my hat and found that the 
persons of trustworthiness have strenuously affirm-|by an enormous black cloud. We immediately | slight shock I had experienced was produced by 
ed that they have themselves witnessed the phe | hastened along the road to the chateau, from which | the end of a dry branch which remained upon it. 
nomenon. Among ancient writers traces of this|we were then at aconsiderable distance. A thun-|The sun having re-appeared, I pursued my way, 
belief occur in Aristotle, Athenzeus, and Ailian ; | derbolt of extraordinary force burst the cloud which | observing as I went a multitude of little frogs, 
while among the moderns we may adduce the| poured upon us a torrent of toads mixed with a| which, in order to escape from the heat of the sun, 
learned Gesner, with many others of high reputa-| little rain.” soon disappeared altogether. I could not conceive 
tion. On the 28th of October, a communication to| how so great a number of animals could possibly 
Some naturalists have imagined the possibility | the scientific meeting was received from M. Huard,| appear and disappear so suddenly; but I satisfied 
of the generation or development of these little | to the effect that as he proceeded to church at Jouy,| myself by my research that all had placed them- 
reptiles in the sky ; but others, while fully admit-|in the mouth of June, accompanied by some | selves for shelter under stones and the tufts of herb- 
ting the precipitous fall of hosts of young frogs, | friends, the party was overtaken by astorm, dur-| age.” 
do not believe that they were developed aloft, but/ing the continuance of which he saw toads fall} Here we think we have a clue to the mystery. 
that they had been caught up by a whirlwind pass-|from the sky, and received them upon his um-! Let the following particulars be taken into con- 
ing over some extensive morass, and afterwards|brella. The ground for a considerable space was| sideration :—First, the time of the year in which 
precipitated to the ground. Cardan entertained | covered with a prodigious quantity of little toads, | these presumed showers of frogs make their ap- 
the idea that these frogs are the result of a sort of| which hopped about in all directions. At the! pearance corresponds with the season in which they 
spontaneous generation ; and Pison thought that}same meeting M. Gayet holding an official station! put off their tadpole condition, and scatter them- 
they did not fall in their true form as frogs from |under the minister of commerce, stated in a letter| selves often in myriads over the fields, and the 
the sky, but that they were suddenly produced by | that, in the summer of 1794, being one of a body! lanes and roads adjacent to the waters in which 
the fertilizing action of the rain upon the clods of | of 150 men cantoned in the village of Lalain, the|they were bred. Secondly, in June, July, and 
rich earth. He evidently doubted the “ frog-| party was overtaken, about three o’clock in the; August, especially on the continent, there is often 
shower,” and sought for a satisfactory theory. | afternoon, by a sudden fall of rain, in such abun-|a continuance of drought and a burning sun, The 
Cardan’s and Pison’s views need not, in the pre-|dance, that the men, to escape being drenched,| earth is cracked and fissured in every direction ; 
sent day, any attempt at refutation ; but the theory | were obliged to resort for shelter to a large cave. | the herbage bends languidly ; and under this, and 
that these little frogs are raised up by whirlwinds,} But what was their surprise when they beheld in these fissures or chinks, or under clods and 
or waterspouts ascending with a gyratory motion, | falling on the ground about them a considerable | stones, the little reptiles crouch concealed, in order 
certainly requires examination. Here we shall) number of toads, of the size of a hazel-nut. M.|to escape the sun’s rays. But let a sudden storm 
refer to certain communications made to the “ Aca-|Gayet, disbelieving that these little reptiles fell! of rain come on, and instantly the ground seems 
démie des Sciences,” in Paris, in order to show the | with the rain, stretched out a pocket-handkerchief, | alive with them. Refreshed and invigorated, they 
facts and the deductions to be derived from them. | assisted by one of the men, as high as they could|/hop abcut in every direction, and either regain 
On the 13th of October, 1834, M. le colonel | hold it up; ina very short time it received a num-| their native waters, or return totheirlurking-places. 
Marmier stated that in the month of the preceding | ber of the toads, many of which were yet in a tad-| Thirdly, a genial shower without a storm produces 
August he saw, in the department of the Seine and | pole state. the same phenomenon as was observed by M. Du- 
Vise, a portion of the road covered with an in M. Duparque, at the same meeting, made the| méril, once in the environs of Amiens, and at an- 
numerable quantity of little toads about as large | following communication. Ona Sunday in Au-|other time in the marsh-lands near Marbella, in 
asa French bean, although a quarter of an hour| gust, 1804, after many weeks of drought and heat,|Spain. In the latter instance, the reptiles were 
before he had not seen one in the same spot. In| and after astifling morning, a storm burst over the | little free-froys, with which the dress of the ob- 
the interval a heavy deluge of rain had failen, and | yillageof Frémard, near Amiens. He was thenin | server was covered. 
hence M. Marmicr came to the conclusion that! company with the cure of the parish. In travers-| It is thus that we account for the phenomena. 
they had fallen from the same cloud which poured |ing the small close which separates the church |The reptilesare not showered down along with the 
out the water. But observe, M. Marmier did not| from the parsonage-house they were both drenched; | rain-drops, but are called forth from their conceal- 
see this “ toad fall;” he only supposed it to have) but, as he adds, “what surprised me most was to| ment by the rain. 
taken place. |receive upon my person a number of little frogs.| What, then, are we to say with regard to the 
On October 20th, at the Séunce, or scientific | + It rains ¢oads,’ said the venerable cur2, remarking | testimony of persons of integrity, who declare that 
meeting a communication was received from M.|my astonishment; ‘but this is not the first time|they have witnessed these frog or toad showers ? 
Peltier, in support of M. Marmier’s opinion. Itis|that I have seen the like.’ A great number of Can we discredit them? Let it be remembered 
the statement of an occurrence which he had| these reptiles were leaping on the ground ; and on| that the sturm or heavy shower is always described 
Witnessed in his youth. A tempest was advanciug | gaining the parsonage-house, we found the floor|as sudden, local, and soon over; the air having 
over the l.ttle town of Ham, in the department of|inundated with water and frogs, for the window been previously dry, the wind calm, the heat great ; 
the Somme, where he then resided. He watch-| facing the storm had been left open. The ground| but no whirlwind is described which may be sup- 
ed its threatening progress, when all at once the| was paved with close brick-work, so that the ani-| posed capable of drawing up the animals and keep- 
rain fell in torrents. He then saw the Place|mals could not have emerged from the earth; ing them in aéiial suspension. It is a sudden 
dela Ville covered with small toads. Astonished | while (seeing that the bottom of the window frame | thunderstorm, produced by electrical changes in 
at their appearance, he stretched out his hand,| was about two feet and a half from the ground)|the upper currents of the atmosphere. Besides, 
and received the shock of many of these ani-| they could not have gained entrance from the out-| how happens it that the frogs falling from so great 
mals. The courtyard of the mansion was equally side by leaping. Moreover, the room was separa-|an elevation are not all dashed to pieces by the 
swarming, and he saw them full upon a slated roof ted from the entrance-hall by a large dining-room,|shock? A frog thrown from the top of St. Paul’s 
and rebound thence on the pavement. Afterwards having two windows wide open, but not opposed |and alighting even on tolcrably soft ground, would 
‘general migration of these creatures to the ad- | to the direction of the rain, which therefore they) not hop about with much alacrity the next mo 
Jacent streams took place, a few bruised stragglers |did not center ; consequently neither water nor frogs| ment. What then would be the result of its fall 
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a 
ing into a market-place paved with boulder stones, | tues. Dearly beloved, pray for us that we fall | out of, may there not be circums'ances under which 
or upon the slates of a roof? How then, we re-| not, nor fail, whereby our enemies may have any | the peace, the safety, and even the very existence 
peat, are we to reconcile this with the testimony | advantage to rejoice and say, we served a god that! as a religious body, of those who are awakened to 
of intelligent and trustworthy persons, who assert could not save us, and called upon a god that/a sense of the corruptions in socicty—may consist 
that they have witnessed the phenomenon? We/could not deliver us; as if we were like them, to|in their meeting together, separate and apart from 
answer, that they have been misled by deceptive call upon stocks, stones, pictures and painted walls, those who have so gone back? and then in keep. 
appearances ; that the shocks they felt were pro-|and dead things that cannot hear, see, nor speak. |ing up their testimony for the truth, where it will 
bably caused by heavy rain drops ; and that if they | Tell all our dear friends, fathers and elders, the not be overborne and trodden down? 

received these reptiles on their clothes, ete., it) pillars of the spiritual building, with the rest of} It is remarked by Robert Barclay, in his Apo- 
was not from the skies, but from the overhanging) our Christian brethren, that we do desire their| logy, 10th Proposition, ‘ Itis the life of christian. 
banks, bushes, or trees around them. | prayers, for we have need of them.” 





Correct observation is an art requiring practice | 
and a certain tact which all do not possess. 


many very learned men, who have declared them-| hour of close trial, were at other times made sen- 
selves eye-witnesses of the whole process. Thus) sible of their weakness, and their need of the fer- 
is it that the want of this aptitude for judging | vent prayers of the righteous. If any are so strong 
correctly has led to many errors. Among undis-| and confident in their own attainments, as not to 
ciplined minds there is a vagueness in noting facts, | be sensible of the importance and necessity of the 
appearances, or occurrences, the result being a rash | travail of their brethren and sisters for their sup- 
and illogical deduction. ‘It is strange,” says| port and preservation in the Truth, it is a pretty 
Duméril, “to find in our day such a prejudice re-|certain sign that they have become exalted above 
maining amongst men of general good information, | it, are losing, if they have not already lost true 


who go so far as to say that they have themselves| christian humility, and are in great danger of fall-| one body. 


seen these showers of frogs.” 
80. 
ways without their weak points, and having form-| Lord, they will have a low estimate of themselves 
ed, however hastily, an opinion, are apt to cling and their experiences, and will be led to desire 
can overcome. \their safe standing. They cannot lightly esteem 


—_———~o——_ . + ° * 
For “ The Friend.” | the religious concern and services of their brethren, 


| It must be a pleasant circumstance to the pa- 


ity taking place in the heart, that makes a christian, 
The apostles of the Lord Jesus desired the bre-| 
Hence} thren to pray for them; and so these devoted mi-| 
the story of the barnicle-goose produced from a/nisters of the same gospel, notwithstanding the | 
ecrtain kind of sea-shell, as bas been asserted by |evidence granted them of divine support in the} 


and so it is, a number of such, being alive, joined 
together in the life of christianity, that make a 
church of Christ : and it is all those that are thus 
alive and quickened, considered together, that make 
the catholic church of Christ : therefore when the 
life ceaseth in one, then, that one ceaseth to be a 
christian : and all power, virtue, and authority 
which he hadas a christian, ceaseth with it. 
And as it is of one, so of many, yea, of a whole 
church; for seeing nothing makes a man truly a 


‘christian, but the life of christianity, inwardly 
‘ruling in the heart, so nothing makes a church 


but the gathering of several true christians into 
Now, when all these members lose this 


We do not think} ing away. When people are sensible of their own | life, there the church ceaseth to be, though they 
Men of good general information are not al-| frailty, and properly clothed with the fear of the| still uphold the form, and retain the name. 
} 


| ——_ ee 


to it with a tenacity which no efforts of reasoning| the help of their brethren and their prayers for| 


Maryland, Second mo. 10th, 1856. 


For “ The Friend.” 
West-town Boarding-School, 


While Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheevers were| While they see themselves in the true light, and| rents and the friends of the children placed at 
imprisoned in the Inquisition at Malta, they were|the dangers that surround them. The church of| West-town School, that they have enjoyed almost 


frequently threatened with punishment for refusing | Christ is composed of living members, bound to- 
to comply with the orders of the Friars. On one| gether in the fellowship of suffering and tender 


occasion a monk told Catharine she should be | Sympathy, as well as in love one to another, which 


whipped, quartered and burnt that night, and her| qualifies them to weep with them that weep, and 


companion, too. She told him she did not fear ; | to rejoice with them that rejoice; when their Lord 
the Lord was on their side; and he had no power, |and Master reigns. 

but what he received, and if he did not use it to| 
the end the Lord gave it to him, the Lord would| 
judge him. At these words they were struck | Separations, 

dumb, and went away. These sufferers for the} I am quite of the mind that the sentiment ex- 
Truth looked for little else than to be put to death, | pressed by Thomas Wilson, in the conference with 
expecting for several weeks they should be led to|G. Keith and his followers in Philadelphia, ‘is 


oe 


For “ The Friend.” 


the stake ; but they were fully resigned, and given| well worthy for friends every where to bear in’ 


up to what the Lord might permit. Some who! mind, where he says, that if he, and his company 


came to see them, would pity them for not turning | were sound in faith and doctrine, and men of God, | 


Catholics; but others showed their hatred, by|they should have kept up their testimony for the 
erying that they must be burnt; calling out,| Lord in the meeting ; and if there must have been 
“« Fuoco, fuoco,” (fire, fire.) When for many days a separation, such unsound men or persons, would 


together, they were in expectation of being burned, | have gone away from Friends, as those did formerly, | 


Catharine had a dream, in which she saw a large | of whom John said, ‘They went out from us, be- 


. . 5 | . . 
room, and a great wood fire in the fire-place, and | cause they were not of us,’”’ &c. This language 


by it a person sitting in a chair, in the form of a| 
servant, whom she took to be the Eternal Son of God. 
She also saw a lovely babe, sitting in a hollow 
chair over the fire, having on no clothes, but a 
little fine linen about the upper part of the body, 
and the fire flaming around it, while the infant, 
was playing and appearing very happy. She would 
then have taken it up, for fear of its being burned, 
but he that sat in the chair, bid her let it alone. | 
Turning around, she saw an angel, and then he 
that sat in the chair, bid her take the child, which 
she did, and found it had no harm. Awaking, | 
she related the dream to Sarah, and desired her not 
to fear, since the heavenly host thus followed them. 

In a letter to a friend, Catharine says, “The 
time is too little for me to disclose the twentieth 
part of the terrible trials; but whensoever we were 
brought upon any trial, the Lord did take away | 
all fear from us, and multiplied our strength, and | 
gave us power and boldness to plead for the truth | 


was no doubt used by Thomas Wilson, in right 
authority on that occasion. But is it not equally | 
worthy for Friends to remember, that what has| 
been rightly spoken, at one time, and on one oc-| 
casion, may not be the most suitable counsel, at} 
another time, and under different circumstances. 
When our early Friends were awakened to a 


isense of their own situation, as individuals, and | 


saw the corruptions among the several religious 
denominations, with whom many of them had as-, 
sociated under profession of worship, they did 
not find their peace to consist in bearing or “ keep- 
ing up their testimony for the Lord in the meet- 
ings to which they belonged” in the midst of the 
confusion, by which they were surrounded, but 
they felt drawn in spirit to “ come out from among 
them,” and to meet together with those who, like 
themselves, embraced the truth in the love and 
simplicity of it. 

So likewise in this day of degeneracy, when 


| uninterrupted health so far, through the present 


session, a favour which calls for gratitude to our 
| Heavenly Protector. The caretakers are spared 
; much labour and anxiety when health prevails, and 
|the scholars have the advantage of a continuous 
|presecution of their studies, by which they keep 
| up one with another and the classes are unbroken. 
| ‘Lhe ground being covered with snow has furnished 
| the pupils ample opportunity for healthful exercise 
| with their sleds, during the intervals between the 
hours for study ; which has probably contributed to 
their vigour of body and mind. The mercury has been 
as low as from six to nineteen degrees below zero, 
and frequently but few degrees above it, so that 
the winter since the first of the year bas been 
mostly very cold. 

A general repair throughout the school build- 
ing, which has been in use nearly fifty-seven 
years, has contributed greatly to the detence of 
the inmates from the cold of the exterior atmos- 
phere, particularly the putting in of new window- 
sash throughout the house. ‘The exchange of 
camphene tor gas light relieves the officers from 
the disagreeable business of trimming lamps, and 
obviates the danger from that imflammable fluid ; 
whiie the gas affords a far superior light, intro- 


‘duced into every apartment where it is needed. 


Notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, the 
supply of gas has been regular, except for a short 
part of one evening, which shows the close atten- 
tion paid to the wants of the school. Every ac 
commodation to promote the comfort and health of 
the pupils, which can reasonably be expected in 
such an establishment, is provided and looked af- 
ter by the interested superintendent and matron. 
We believe few such institutions will furnish more 
real comfort, and carry out more effectually, than 
West-town School, the object of a guardid educa- 
tion in the different branches of learning proposed 
to be taught there. The vivacity and universal 
cheerfulness of the scholars of both sexes, and the 


of the Lord Jesus, and wisdom of words to stop|there has been a going back towards that, out of| general observance of the rules, afford the hope 


the mouths of the gainsayers. 


Then they would | which, our early Friends were drawn by an Al-| that the bencfits of a boarding school education are 


say we had not the true faith, but we had all vir-| mighty band, and felt bound in spirit to come in good measure attained. 
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While engaged in the pursuit of learning, it is}several religious denominations,” and also the|ye are strong; ye are honourable, but we are 


allimportant that sound religious principles should 
be inculeated by reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
the writings of our experienced members, and 
confirmed by a consistent example on the part of 
the caretakers. Perhaps no external means ope- 
rates more effectually to implaut correct thought, 
sentiment and action, than the circumspect de- 
portment and conversation, and the kind, affection- 
ate attentions of those, with whom children con- 
stantly mingle. They adopt very commonly the 
manners, and imbibe the sentiments of their ma- 
ture friends svoner or later, if these persist inva- 
riably in the path that leads to life, and thereby 
show that they regard christian purity and perfee- 
tion as the highest and most desirable attainment. 
It is in this path alone that the immortal spirit 
can be preparing to fill up while here, the sphere 
of usefulness which the Great Creator desigus it 
for. 
A meeting for divine worship, composed of 250 
children of both sexes, sitting in a serious, becom- 
ing posture, is a beautiful sight, and must often 
inspire the minds of their governors and tutors 
wth affectionate solicitude for their real welfare, 
and we may safely believe that He who said, 
“suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not,” is faithful to watch over them, 
to warn them of evil, to draw them with the cords 
of love to himself, and as they give up to his in- 
structions to enamour them with the Truth, the 
pearl of great price, and gradually enlarge their 
hearts with the knowledge of the mysteries and 
the glories of his gospel. To be in any degree 
instrumental in preparing children to become mem- 
bers of the church of Christ here on earth, to be a 
part of the Lamb’s army, and in their turn to be 
employed by him in gathering the next rising 
generation into the same church; is the highest 
honour here, and will be crowned in the world to 
come with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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We have given place in the columns of the pre- 
sent number to a communication from an unknown 
correspondent upon ‘‘ separations” in our religious 
society ; in which the query is put, whether “ there 
may not be circumstances under which ‘separation 
may be necessary” for the peace, safety, aud even 
the very existence as a religious body of those who 
are awakened to a sense of the corruptions in so 
ciety’? We cannot unite with some of the views 
presented in the es-ay, believing as we do that the 
S:ntiments expressed by Thomas Wilson on the 
subject, and which are quoted approvingly in it, 
are emphatically true, aud applicable not only to 
the cireumstances under which they were origi- 
ginally called forth, but also to those of the pre- 
Sent time. 

_There certainly is no analogy between the set- 
ting up or first organization of the Society of 
Friends, and the separations or divisions among 
the members within the Society as established. 

_ The early Friends had been educated in or 
joined in membership with some one or other of 
the various religious sects of their day, all of 
which were, both in profession and practice, far be- 
low the standard of doctrine and conduct held up 
ia the New Testament : and whea those early con- 
verts were ‘awakened to a sense of their own situ- 
ion as individuals, and saw the corruptions of the 


| purity and spirituality of the gospel dispensation, | despised.” 
\they rightly withdrew from religious communion |are made as the filth of the earth, and are as the 


“ Being defamed, we entreat: we 


‘with all others; and being brought by the Lord | offscouring of all things unto this day.” 
\into fellowship one with another, uuder the au- 


It is true, as Barclay says, that where ad/ the 
thority of his Holy Spirit, they associated them-|‘‘ members lose this life, there the church ceaseth 


| Selves together as a new society, not under the |to be, though they still uphold the form and retain 


‘name or profession of any of those denominations | the name ;” but we way be greatly deceived in sup- 
‘from which they had separated, as Episcopalians, | posing such a state of things to exist, for he also 
| Presbyterians, Baptists, &c. but under the new| well observes, the true church “ may not be ob- 
name of Friends. For this new Society, whose |served even by some that are members of it, yet 
\faith was “primitive christianity revived,” the|may there notwithstanding many belong to it ;”’ as 
Great Head of the church was pleased to institute | when Elias complained that he was left alone ; God 


‘a church government and discipline consistent |answered unto him, “I have, reserved to myself 


| with the pure principles and testimonies given to|seven thousand men who have not bowed their 
|it to maintain ; and from that time to the present, | knees to the image of Baal ;” whence the apostle 
it has been as much the duty of the members to sup-|argues the being of a remnant in his day.” 
|port the oneas the other. In proof of this, we find| We believe that what we want in order to bring 
| that from the beginning, faithful Friends, who, as|us back to a healthy condition is individual faith- 
I. Wilson says, “kept up their testimony for the | fulness, and a willingness to suffer patiently for the 
| Lord ia their meetings,” have always laboured with | blessed cause, though, while doing so, we may be 
| those members who, under whatever plea put forth, | esteemed, as the apostle was, by those who are full 
‘have violated the discipline, or withdrawn them-|and rich and reign as kings, to be fools, and despi- 
‘selves from the organization and authority set up|cable, and as the offscouring of all things; then, 
in the Society; and where meetings have disre-|to use again the language of Thomas Wilson, be- 
‘garded the order, or set at naught the discipline, jing sound in faith and doctrine we would keep up 
jit has always introduced their well-concerned|our testimony for the Lord in our meetings, and 
|members, and often others, into difficulty and |if there must be a separation, unsound men or per- 
suffering, as in the case of New England, prior to | sens would go away trom Friends as those did for- 
1845, and others which have occurred in the|merly of whom John said, “they went out from 
‘Society ; while on the other hand, hundreds of|us because they were not of us.” 
|those who went off in the Hicksite schism, were 
\disowned, not upon the charge of unsoundness in | SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
|faith, but “for attending meetings set up contrary} EUROPE.—The steamship Canada which left Liver- 
\to the order and discipline of our religious So- pool on the 2d inst., arrived at Halifax on the 17th. 
i 2 Pestle, which exiled fem Liverpesl on Ge S50 elk 
A principle that admits of a portion of the ow the despatches of the Renlan qureentenn conaiainn 
bers “meeting together separate and apart” when-| and confirming the telegraphic announcement of the 
ever they may believe that another portion of their | acceptance of Austria’s propositions, were received at 
| fellow members are “ going back towards that out | Vienna on the 23d ult., and a courier immediately con- 
of which our early Friends wore draw,” oncesanc-| uel then Fuad Lonon, A menerandun em 
| tioned by the Society, would sccm break up all our | ana’ sent to Paris and London. The signing of the pre- 
meetings and destroy its existence. The separa-| |iminaries, prior to the opening of the Conference, only 
tists in Ohio alleged in substance that they were| awaited the arrival of the Turkish Plenipotentiary. 














, | obliged to take the course they did in order to main-| Baron Brunow and Count Orloff are the Russian Pleni- 


. . . . . . i > is 1 HF res ok . ‘ 
tain “ their testimony for the truth where it will| potentiaries. Ld. ( larendon represents England ; Count 
| aes be everberne or trodden down.” Buol, Austria; Waleroski, France ; Dervish Pacha, Tur- 


: : : 7 key ; and the Marquis D’Azeglio, Sardinia. 1t was re- 
The quotation from R. Barclay is taken from ported that the Conference would meet in Paris on the 
|'where he is demonstrating that the gift of gospel| 17th inst. It is stated that Prussia refuses to agree to 


: | ministry is pot transmitted by succession through | the conditions exacted by the Allies preliminary to her 


e » « Seat s Saaan 6 ferences bs 
|an impure channel, or false church, and not to admission into the Peace Conferences, and that conse 


g aa eae uently sl vill be exe ad fi he Conf b 
linculeate the idea that real Christians are not to} ay <0 was Se cuneate Sate Ce Veeaey 


| " : - ; | be invited to sign the final deed of settlement. The 
be in church membership with any, who fall below | London Morning Advertiser has the following aunounce- 


the standard of true Christianity. His description | ment:—* We regret to hear that at an interview which 
lof the church of Christ is most true; but as that Lord Clarendon and Mr. Buchanan had together at the 
‘church is made up of living members from among | Te!" office on Tuesday, very angry words passed be- 

oa S » ©) tween them, relative to the Central American question.” 
jall denominations, so we have no account of any 


——e :™ : | Letters from the Baltic speak of mild weather, and the 
|denomination or visible church composed of such| partial opening of navigation. The ice was breaking 


members only. Of the twelve apostles one was a|up. No events of moment had occurred in the Crimea. 
| traitor, and in the primitive christian church, there | /verpool Market.—the sales of cotton for the week had 
were those whum the apostle pronounced carnal, | "¢*¢hed 85,000 bales at an advance of jd. Flour and 


|< Whereas tl : “ id 1 strif grain had considerably declined. Prices were irregu- 
nereas there Is among you envying, and strife jlar, and the market dull. Western Canal flour was 
and divisions, are ye not earnal and walk 43 | quoted at 37s.; Ohio, 40s. The London money market 


men :” these were addressed by him as members| was more stringent. Consols, 90} a 903. The British 

of the church at Corinth, but they could hardly be Parliament was opened by the Queen in person, on the 
: . : »| 31s . & Sa ’ Derby sai f e conside 

considered as members of the mystical body of} ist ult. The Earl of Derby said that he considered 


‘hei 1th le failed lab ‘thtl |the Royal speech as very bare, cold and meagre. He 
: atie fuile ‘ . “mn | ; : 

| Christ, and the apostle fai ed not to labour with them | conceived that the government bad violated a law of the 

to bring them to a sense of their error, but did not | United States, in tue attempt to enlist men, and hoped 


advise their fellow members to separate from them. | an apology would be offered such as could be received. 
|The spirit in which he laboured, and the estima-| The ae = —— ane the perigee — 
: ‘ ‘ . >| asserted the whole difficulty was capable of a peaceful 
) yhic yas s shown, when in\***"". ) ae 
' ‘adin ae he oa held, od ho re . ted solution, and no slight was meant by not mentioning 
pleading with some who appear to have been exaltec | America in the speech from the throne. 
‘in imagination, respecting their own standing aud | 


MEXICU.—At the latest dates, anarchy and confu- 
attainment, he says, “Now ye are full; now ye/sion prevailed throughout the country, and the party 


are rich; ye have reigned as kings without us, | °pposed to the new government, was in @ state of in- 
land I would to God ye did reign, that we also |S4'7ection. Puebla had fallen into their hands, but the 


. ‘ 7 . x - .» |insurgent forces under Uraga had been defeated by ths 
might reign with you. We are fools for Christ’s osnumeneee men. e y 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we are weak, but| UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Annual Report 





oe 





of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, was laid be- 
fure the Senate. Weller, of Cal., introduced a bill pro- 
viding for an overland mail, from some point on the 
Mississippi river, to San Francisco. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has been instructed to consider the ex- 
pediency of the appointment of a commission to revise 
the public statutes so as to reduce them to one connect- 
ed text, and render their language plain to all. 


Fugitive Slave Law, and calling on the President to 
take effectual measures to protect the sovereign people 
against outrages in Kansas. The subject of reducing 


the charges for ocean postage, has been referred to the | 


Post Office Committee. In the House, the President’s 
Annual Message and accompanying documents were re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Uniun. A similar reference, after debate, was given 
to the Special Message on the state of affairs in Kansas. 

Kansas Affairs.—On the 11th, the President issued a 


proclamation in which, after reciting some of the dan-| 


gers impending over the territory, he calls on the citi- 
zens, both of the adjoining and distant States, to ab- 
stain from intermeddling in its local concerns, admon- 
ishing them that its organic laws are to be executed, 
and that illegal interference will incur condign punish- 
ment. In several of the Southern States, large com- 
panies of armed men, officered and disciplined, were 
preparing to go to Kansas, and a formidable invasion 
from Missouri was expected, as soon as the spring open- 
ed. The leaders of the Free State party in Kansas, 
have called urgently upon their friends in the Northern 
States for assistance. On the 14th, Governor Shannon 
arrived at Washington, and, after consultation with the 
Executive, left on the 16th on hi return to the scene of 
difficulty. A despatch from Washington states that the 
U.S. troops at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley, 1200 
in number, have been placed at his disposal, if a resort 
to extreme measures becomes needful. A. H. Reeder 
has presented a memorial to the House of Representa- 
tives, contesting the seat of J. S. Whitfield as delegate 
from Kansas. It states that the pretended election of 
Whitfield was absolutely void, and that he was elected 
by non-residents and other illegal votes. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 377. The foreign 
imports entered since First mo. Ist, 1856, amounted on 
the 16th inst., to $25,983,965. The exports during the 
same period, to $8,716,205. There were, a few days 
since, about one hundred and fifty vessels over due, 
many of them passenger ships. On the 16th, the steam- 
er Quaker City, of the New York and Savannah line, 
sailed for Liverpool with the mails, in place of the miss- 
ing steamer Pacific. She took only seven passengers 
and little or no cargo. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 254. There were 
32 deaths from consumption, 16 from scarlet fever, and 
20 from small-pox and varioloid. 

California, dates to the 2lst ult. The mines con- 
tinued to yield their regular supply, which is estimated 
at about four and a balf millions per month. Consid- 
erable rain had fallen within two weeks, much to the 
satisfaction of the farmers, who had been unable to 
plough for want of sufficient moisture. Preparations 
were making for sowing an unusual amount of wheat. 
The accounts from Oregon state that more fighting had 
taken place with the Indians at Walla-Walla; the U.S. 
troops engaged lost 23 men, killed and wounded; the 
Indians, it is supposed, a much larger number. An ex- 
tensive coal range had been discovered on the coast of 
California. 

The Isthmus.—Affairs in Nicaragua were quiet. The 
Walker government had recalled Parker H. French, and 
suspended diplomatic relations with J. H. Wheeler, the 
U. 8. Minister, in consequence of the refusal to receive 
French by the U. S. government. 

The Weather.—We place a few more items on record, 
showing the unusual severity of the winter. At Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on the 13th inst., the thermometer stood at 
13° below zero, a violent gale had been blowing for the 
previous 48 hours. The railroads were blocked with 
snow, and no trains had arrived for two days. At Oswego, 
N. Y., the fall of snow in the early part of the month, 
was so great that no stores were opened, or newspapers 
published for three days. The streets in many parts of 
the city, were impassable, the snow lying from four to} 
ten and twenty feet in depth, and in some places the | 
drifts were thirty feet deep. The average depth in the 
roads, was from six to eight feet. On the 14th, at Bal-| 
timore, the thermometer was 7° below zero. A late} 
New York paper says, “The ice, which has so long 
blockaded the entrance to Long Island Sound, has cut 
off all our regular water communication with Boston, 
both by steamers and sailing vessels. In consequence, | 
the business of our manufacturing commission mer- 


Sum- | 
ner presented the resolution of the Massachusetts Legis- | 
lature, complaining of the unconstitutionality of the| 
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chants is seriously incommoded, as they are entirely | Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Jos. Collins, $2, vol. 29; from 
unable to procure their supplies from the factories. | Jesse Kirk and Elisha Kirk, O., $2 each, vol. 29, 

| Their stocks on hand have run down to a very low} 
| point, and some of them have now no goods at all to| he N SOUP so ’ 
sell.” On the 13th, the thermometer was 20° below} . THE WESTERN SOUE SOCIETY. 

zero, at Pittsburg. The last mail from Salt Lake re-| Weare requested to call the attention of the readers of 
ported the snow, fifteen feet deep on the plains. The|‘* The Friend” to the fact that the funds of this valuable 
westward bound mail was unable to proceed, and had | Institution are nearly exhausted, owing to the unusually 
returned to the frontiers. The most intense cold has| Severe weather, and increased demand for soup and 
been experienced in Minnesota. At Fort Snelling, the | bread among the poor. The managers would be grateful 
temperature for some days ranged from 27° to 33° be- | for further contributions to their funds, which may be 
| ¢ | , i. . - os ss 

low zero. One soldier had been frozen to death, and| Sent to WittiaM Bippte, Cor. of Eleventh and Arch st, 


| 


|} others had suffered severely. About fuur weeks ago, a 
|pair of horses, with an open sleigh, came up to the, 
| door of a tavern on the prairie, in the southern part of| 
| Minnesota, from the direction of St. Paul, and the land- 
jlord, on going out, found the bodies of five men frozen 
| stiff in the sleigh. At Pembina, in lat. 49°, the tempe- 
rature had fallen to 52° below zero. Many horses and | 
|cattle had perished from the cold. 
Miscellaneous.—Slavery Question in the U. S. Supreme 

| Court.—The U. S. Supreme Court has, before it, a case 
|from Missouri, involving—first, the right of citizens of 
slaveholding States to carry their slaves into non-slave- | 
|holding States for a temporary sojourn there, without | 
| the loss of their right of property in such slaves; and, | 
|next, the constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, 
jas involved in the question of the right of Congress to} 
|legislate with reference to slavery in the United States | 
| territories. 
Wild Rice in Minnesota.—The wild rice of the swamps 

|in Minnesota, has produced an abundant crop this year, | 
and upon this myriads of ducks and geese fatted until | 
the water froze up. The Indians also made great use} 
lof wild rice. It has been sown in Connecticut, and my 





| 


{ 
j 


| duces well. 
Slavery.— A bill declaring that any will, freeing | 
| slaves, shall be null and void, so far as the manumis- 
sion is concerned, has passed the Senate of the State of | 
| Georgia. 
| Fejee Islands.—The U.S. sloop of war John Adams, | 
[in the Seventh month last, went to these Islands, to 
inquire into some alleged cruelties committed by the 
natives on American seamen, and to demand oneneryne d 
being complied with, the Johu Adams burnt five of their | 
towns. It is stated that the Islanders then submitted, | 
and that Americans residing on the Islands, are consid- | 
ered safe. 
| Senator from Maryland.—On the 14th inst., Anthony | 
Kennedy, “‘American,” was elected U. S. Senator for six | 
| Destruction of a Light House—The light-house at Pen- 
goteague, was swept away on the night of the 2d inst., 
together with three men, who were in it at the time. 
Delaware River.—The river was measured last week 
from the slip at Vine street, to the wharf at Cooper's 
Creek, and found to be 2858 feet wide at that point. 
Yarmouth, Boston, dated Gibraltar, January 12th, says, | 
| that there were nineteen vessels, including two Ameri-| 
can ships, ashore in Gibraltar Bay, twenty-five between | 
Cadiz and Cape Trafalgar, and one hundred between | 
|Cape de Gat and Cadiz. The number of lives lost was| 
reported to be five hundred. Capt, Freeman’s vessel | 
ult., her keel was furced out, she was broken amidships, | 
and would undoubtedly be condemned. 
Vessels at the Principal Seaports.—There were, on the | 
| 9th instant, in port at New York, 713 vessels ; at Boston, | 
| 143; at Philadelphia, 65; and at Baltimore, 





| 
for the plunder of American vessels. The demand not 
| years, from Third mo. 4th, 1857. 
Shipwrecks.—A letter from Capt. Freeman, of bark} 
: a aera . : 
went ashore in Gibraltar Bay, in the gale of the 8th} 
92; and! 
on the Ist instant, at Charleston, 65; at Savannah, 
at Mobile, 85; and at New Orleans, 298 vessels. 
Grain and Flour Receipts.—The receipts of Canadian 
grain at Oswego, N. Y., for 1855, were 9,459,172 bushels 
|against 5,592,423 for the previous year. The reccipts 


of Canadian flour in 1855, were 224,643 barrels, against 
167,267 barrels in 1854. 


50; 


The Progress of Chicago.—In 1840, its population was | 


4479; in 1845, 12,088; in 1850, 28,260; and in 1855; 
82,028. Last year more than two and a half millions 
of dollars were expended in building. 

| 
| 


lin Columbus, Ohio, is said to have been $1,583,886. 


A Costly Building.—The cost of the new State House 


M. C. Core, No. 286 Filbert street, 
M. L. Dawsoy, N.E. Cor. of Seventh & Walnut st., 
Samvet L. Batty, No. 252 Chesnut street. 


WANTED. 

A situation is desired by a young man, a Friend, who 
has some knowledge of business, and can write a good 
hand. He is willing to make himself generally useful 
to his employer, aud has some knowledge of the lumber 
business, not so particular about the compensation as 
to obtain suitable employment. City preferred. 

Inquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Arch st. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. 


The Winter Session of the School will close on Sixth- 
day, the 4th of Fourth month, and the Summer Session 


| will commence on Second-day, the 12th of Fifth month 


next. 

Those members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
intend sending children to the school for the summer 
session, will please make application for their admission 
on or before the Ist of Third month, to Joseph Snow- 


| don, Superintendent at the school, or to Joseph Scat- 


tergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
The parents of those children now in the school, will 
also please notify the Superintendent whether they are 
to return next session. 

West-town, First mo. 28th, 1856. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josep ELxiytoy, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evays, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Tromas Evans, eiace 
Samvue. Betrtes, Jr. \ Philada. 


a 


Diep, at his residence in Smyrna, N. Y., in the 81st 
year of his age, Joan W. KNow.es; a member of Smyrna 
Particular and Monthly Meeting. Although residing at 
a considerable distance from the place of meeting, yet 
he was a diligent attender thereat, and was an example 
)f plainness and simplicity, being a consistent believer 
|in the doctrines and testimonies of Friends. He bore 
| the many trials meted out to him with much fortitude 
and resignation, and they tended to turn his mind to 
the fountain of all good, and to deepen him in spiritual 
things. His disease caused him much suffering, which 
he bore with patience and resignation, saying that he 
had endeavoured to examine closely how it stood with 
him, and that he found very little inhis way. In allu- 
sion to the difficulties existing in the Society, he re- 
{marked that Friends had great need to be entirely 
| divested of self, in order to be qualified to judge re- 
| specting them. He quietly passed away, and, through 
|the mercy and redemption of Christ Jesus, has, we 
doubt not, entered 


« 


i 


Rumored Safety of the Pacific.—lIt is stated (doubtfully ) into rest. 
on the strength of private despatches received by tbe! 
Canada, that the Pacific is safe, having put back into 
the river Shannon, in Ireland. 


——, on the 15th ult., Evizanetn Parce, of West 
Chester, Pa., in the 58th year of her age; a member of 
sirmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 10th inst, at the residence of his bro- 
ther, near Salem, N. Jersey, J. R. C. Sueprarp, in the 
23d year of his age. 

ae repartee 
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